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CORRECTION 


Note   that   totals  given  in  table   on  page  1   do 
not  include  the  six  assistant  directors.      Please  cor- 
rect  your  copy  to  make   the   totals   read  2,335  for  1936 
and  2,442  for  1937. 


PROGRESS 

Approximately  1-2/3  million  families  were  influenced  to  make  some 
changes  in  their  homes  and  living  conditions  during  1937,  as  a  result  of 
the  home  demonstration  program.   Upward  of  100,000  more  families  were  influ- 
enced than  in  1936,  an  increase  of  about  7  percent. 

Altogether,  18  percent  of  the  farm  families  of  the  Nation  as  well 
as  a  large  number  of  nonfarm  families  were  affected  by  home  demonstration 
work  last  year.  Each  home  demonstration  worker  on  an  average  influenced 
684  homes — three-fourths  farm  homes,  one-fourth  nonfarm  homes. 

During  1937  the  number  of  home  demonstration  workers  throughout  the 
States  and  Territories  increased  by  107  as  shown  ^o-j_   the  following  table: 

Number  of  Home  Demonstration  Workers  .. 

1936  and  1937 


Assistant  directors  of  extension  

State  leaders'  .  .:.  .  .  .  . 

Assistant  State  readers  and  district 

agent s  .  .■■."' 

Home  economics  specialists  

Home  demonstration  agents  and  assistants 

( including  11  urban  agents)  

Negro  workers  


1936 
December 

31 

1937 
December  31 

Number 

Number 

6 

6 

49 

47 

86 

88 

231 

247 

1,777 

1,849 

186 

205 

Total  2,329  2,436 


NEWER  TRENDS 

Phases  of  home  demonstration  work  receiving  special  emphasis  in  1937 
were  in  line  with  trends  in  governmental  programs — rural  electrification, 
better  housing,  consumer  education. 

Rural  electrification. 

1  Approximately  100,000  miles  of  electric  line  were  built  in  rural 
areas  in  1937  with  some  200,000  farm  homes  enjoying 'for  the  first  time  the 
convenience 'and  comforts  electricity  provides.   The  following  impressive 
figures  from  Illinois  show  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  electrifying 
farms  and  farm  homes:   "In  1934,' :  2  miles  of  rural  electric  line  were  built 
serving  17  customers;  since  1935,  9,000  miles  of  line  have  been  built  to 
serve  '25,000  customers,  changing  percentage  of  electrified  farms  in  the 
State  from  13  percent  ■' to  22  percent  in  2  years." 
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A  widespread  survey  of  Rural  Electrification  Administration  projects 
shows  that  farm  families  are  "buying  many  electric  appliances  for  the  home. 
Of  all  equipment  used  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home,  radio,  and  hand  irons 
headed  the  list  in  popularity;  washing  machines  and  electric  refrigerators 
taking  third  and  fourth  places. 

Thus  large  numbers  of  farm  families  faced  a  new  situation.  How  should 
their  houses  "be  wired?  How  many  outlets  were  needed?  Where  should  they  "be 
placed?  What  sort  of  lamps  and  fixtures  should  "be  "b ought?  Before  farm 
people  could  "be  helped  along  these  lines  home  demonstration  agents  needed 
special  training.   Four  methods  of  training  agents  given  here  are  typical 
of  the  way  this  was  done  in  many  States.   In  Kentucky  the  home  management 
specialist  conducted  training  schools  for  leaders,  and  one  community  meeting 
for  prospective  users  of  electricity  in  each  county  where  electrical  develop- 
ments were  in  progress.   The  community  meetings  served  as  a  guide  to  agents 
and  leaders  who  held  similar  meetings  throughout  the  county.  At  the  initial 
meeting  the- agricultural  engineer  presented  technical  information  on  wiring 
and  use  of  electricity  on  the  farm,  while  the  home  management  specialist 
dealt  with  planning  for  electricity  in  the  home,  information  -on  lighting  and 
selection,  and  use  of  equipment . 

In  Kansas  home  economists  from  the  national  -office  of  the  Rural 
Electrification- Administration  gave  training  to  the  home  demonstration  agents 
in  counties  where  electrical  lines  were  "being  constructed,  on  wiring,  out- 
lets, cost  of  operation,  and  selection  of  electrical  equipment.   In  Indiana 
every  home  demonstration  agent  attended  a  2-day  electrical  school- where  wir- 
ing problems  were- discussed,  and  agents  were  shown  how  to  figure  cost  of 
current  on  various  pieces  of  electrical  equipment.   Demonstrations  were  given 
on  lighting  equipment  with  information  on  adapters  and  fixtures.   In  Missis- 
sippi two  electrical  kitchens  were  installed  at  the  State  college  through 
co-operation  with  T.V.A.,  for  use  in  training  home,  demonstration  agents  to 
enable  them  to  serve  homemakers  "better. 

Various  teaching  means  were  employed  to  get  electrical  information 
to  new  users  of  current.  Eor  instance,  Alabama  agents  worked  with  home- 
makers  in  setting  up  one  demonstration  home  in  each  of  several  communities. 
In  these  homes  were  included  sufficient  switches,  convenient  outlets,  proper 
sized  wires  and  fixtures  for  adequate  lighting.   These  farmsteads  adequately 
wired  will  be  of  great  value  and  pleasure  to  the  families  living  there  as 
well  as  demonstrations  in  the  communities  in  which  they  are  located. 

Exhibits  showing  good  lighting  were  widely  used  as  a  means  of  teach- 
ing.  In  New  York  at  Farm  and  Home  Week  several  furnished  and  well-lighted 
rooms  were  on  display.   This  exhibit  was  aimed  to  help  not  only  those  who 
were  about  to  have  their  houses  wired  and  those  who  needed  help  in  buying 
lamps  and  fixtures,  but  also  those  who  have  had  electricity  for  some  time 
but  whose  rooms  were  not  getting  the  right  kind  and  amount  of  light  in  the 
right  places.   Some  20  home  service  advisers  were  sent  by  the  utility  com- 
panies to  assist  and  to  give  information  throughout  the  week  to  more  than 
8,000  persons  who  saw  this  exhibit  at  Cornell  University. 
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In  10  States  extension  publications  on  electrification  were  published 
in  1937.   These  include  "Electric  Appliances  for  the  Home"  and  "Selection, 
Use,  and  Care  of  the  Electric  Range-* ''"'.'written  by  the  home  management  special- 
ist" of  Ala.bama;  a  chart  on  "How  to  Plan  for  Buying  Electric  Equipment"  and  a 
set  of  cards  on  "Standards  for  Buying  Appliances,"  prepared  by  the  home 
management  specialist  of  Washington. 

Housing.  ;   i  :  .  .  .  •   i  ■:  .  '  ■  ■ 

:'  :Thc  Extension:  Service,  gave  advice  and  assistance  to  rural  families  in 
constructing  or  rem'odeling  more  than  19,000  homes,  some  50  percent  more  than 
in  1935.:  The  part- played  by  home  demonstration- workers  in  this  development 
was  along  such  lines -".as- helping  families  to  plan  additional  storage  spaces 
in  all  parts  of  the  house,  and  to  improve-  kitchens,  living  .rooms,  and  bed- 
rooms for  greater  convenience  and  comfort. 

For  a  number  of  years  many  States  have  participated  in  "Better  Homes^ 
campaigns  and  are  reaping  the  results  of  these  consistent  efforts.  For  in- 
stance the  State  leader  of  Arkansas  says:  " 'Better- Homes'  work  in  Arkansas 
in  1937  was  the'  best  in  the  15  years  the  State  has  been  active  in  this  pro- 
gram. Seventy-five  counties  participated;  2,439  new  farm  homes  were  built; 
88,034  families  took  part  in  'Clean-up  Week';  477  community  tours  were  con- 
ducted with  15,394  persons  making  the  tour." 

From  Arkansas  also  Comes  the  word  that  "Home-made  Homes"  are  becoming 
a  reality.   Since  Arkansas' farm  incomes  in  general  are  not  high  enough  to 
pay  for  material  and  labor  needed  in  building  satisfactory  homes,  a  campaign 
to  improve  rural  housing-' was  started- early  in  1937- under  the  direction  of 
a  State  housing  committee..  In  this  campaign  families  are  being  encouraged 
to  use  native  materials  f  or-building  and  do  the  work  themselves-   News 
stories,  posters,  and  film  strips  are  used  by  county  agents  in  promotion  of 
the  campaign,  with  blueprints  and  "plan  books" 'available  to  rural  people. 
The  plan  book  contains  73  different  plans  for  dwellings  and  other  farm  build- 
ing's.  This  story  is  typical  of  the  "Home-made  Homes"  which  are  being  con- 
structed at  low  cost  in  Arkansas; 

"A  family  in  White  County  constructed  a  five-room  house  with  screened 
back  porch' that  is  above  the  average  for  a  farm  home.   The  lumber  was  cut 
from  their  own  farm,  sawed  on  shares.   It  was  thoroughly  dried  before  build- 
ing so  that  there  would  be  no'  shrinkage.  Highest  item  of  expense  was  $55 
for  finishing  lumber,  and  $7  was  paid  for  a  bricklayer  to  assist  in  building 
the  chimneys.  All  the  rest  .of  the  work  was  done  by  the  farmer  and  his  wife. 
Living  room  and  dining'  room  were  sealed  with  yellow- pine,  well  matched,  which 
will  be  shellacked  and  retain  its  natural  coloring.   Scrap  lumber  was  used 
for  sealing  bedrooms',  which  will  be  papered.   The  homemaker  in  this  family 
says  anyone  with  determination  to  have  a  convenient  farm  home  can  do  what 
they  have  done.   She  had  never  used  saw  or  hammer  much  until  they  began  to 
build,- but  she  worked  right  along  with  her  husband  in  constructing  their 
home."  .      -.      •  •■'" 
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In  1937  some  12,000  families  were  helped  "by  extension  workers  to 
improve  housing' facilities  by  installing  water  systems.  Even  if  water  has 
not  been  piped  into  the  house  some  families  are  enjoying  the  comforts  of 
a  "Family  Washroom"  which  was  introduced  as  a  project  in  Maine.   The  purpose 
of  this  project  is  to  demonstrate  how  a  room  may  "be  equipped  and  used  for 
"bathing  purposes  without  modern  plumbing — emphasizing  the  fact  that  this 
washroom  is  only  a  step  along  the  way  to  a  complete  "bathroom,  as  soon  as 
financial  conditions  permit.  Need  for  this  project  is  based  upon  these 
facts:  Less  than  20  percent  of  the  farm  homes  in  Maine  have  "bathrooms; 
many  houses  have  an  unused  room  that  could  "be  fixed  for  this  purpose;  heat, 
could  be  furnished  "by  means  of  a  portable  oil  burner.  This  project  was  in 
the  demonstration  stage  in  1937,  with  24  washrooms  started;  15  bathtubs  were 
purchased,  11  bathtub  drains  installed,  so  that  water  might  be  drawn  out 
even  though  it  had  to  be  poured  in  from  a  bucket.  Nine  septic  tanks  were 
installed.  The  agricultural  engineer  is  cooperating  with  the  home  manage- 
ment specialist  in  developing  this  project. 

In  any  one  year  relatively  few  farm  families  build  new  homes  or  re- 
model old  ones.  However,  many  can  be  interested  in  improving  housing  condi- 
tions in  lesser  ways,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  109,000  families  followed 
extension  recommendations  in  making  home-made  equipment  or  conveniences. 

Consumer  education. 

Home  demonstration  programs  always  reflect  changes  in  farm  incomes. 
For  the  past  3  years  gross  farm  incomes  were  as  follows: 

1935  $7,817,000,000 

1936  9,030,000,000 

1937  9,636,000,000 

The  fact  that  the  1937  farm  income  was  6.7  percent  over  1936,  and 
23.3  percent  over  1935  had  much  to  do  with  improving  the  morale  in  farm  fami- 
lies, according  to  home  demonstration  reports.  Many  farm  people  in  1937 
could  afford  to  make  long-needed  improvements  in  their  homes,  to  replace 
worn-out  equipment,  to  buy  new  furnishings  and  new  clothing.   To  help  home- 
makers  spend  this  added  income  wisely,  home  demonstration  programs  in  all 
sections  of  the  county  included  phases  such  as,  consumer  institutes,  shop- 
ping tours,  wearing  tests  on  slips  and  house  dresses,  projects  in  better 
buymanship  of  food,  clothing  and  furniture.   In  Nevada,  for  instance,  consumer 
education  was  a  part  of  the  program  of  practically  every  homemaker  group. 
In  each  group  a  consumer  chairman  was  appointed  who  has  charge  of  the  con- 
sumer information  scrapbook  to  which  all  members  contribute.   Specific  topics 
were  assigned  to  certain  individuals  for  continued  study — clothing,  drugs, 
cosmetics,  labels,  advertising,  grading  standards  for  foods..  This  is  typical 
of  the  work  in  several  other  States. 

Home  demonstration  workers  are  finding  stores  on  the  whole  eager  to 
cooperate  in  a  program  of  consumer  coeducation.   In  New  York  a  unique  op- 
portunity occurred  when  a  large  store  in  Buffalo  gave  Home  Bureau  leaders 
the  use  of  one  of  their  model  homes  for  a  week.   These  leaders  redecorated 
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the  rooms  with  furnishings  selected,  from  the  store;  115  women  gained  ex- 
perience in  selecting  rugs,  furniture,  curtains,  and  accessories;  in  trying 
out  a  number  of  things;  discarding  the  unsuitable,  finally  selecting  the 
best  available.   These  leaders  learned  to  choose  furnishings  to  fit  definite 
places,  to  harmonize  colors  in  adjoining  rooms,  to  make  selections  based  on 
a  study  of  size,  shape,  color,  pattern,  and  texture.  .They  also  learned  to 
appreciate  the  storekeeper ' s  problem  in  selling  merchandise  and  helping  the 
consumer.  By  watching  customers  and  clerks,  these  local  homemakers  caiae   to 
realize  how  important  it  is  that  they  as  consumers  learn  to  know  what  they 
want,,  how  to  judge  values,  and  how  to  keep  from  being  .influenced  to  buy  some- 
thing they  don't  want.-  -Approximately  1,200  Home  Bureau  members  viewed  the 
exhibit,  house  furnished  by  the  home- furnishing  leaders  during  the.  week  it 
was  on  display.  -..   -,.■-■  .,..•..-   ~r..  .-.:,, 

Home  demonstration  club  members  in  Washington  studied  "The  Profits  in 
Good  Buying.'1,  At  the  close  of  the  course  they  reported  their  changed  prac- 
tices Vf   answering  the  following  questions:  Have  I  learned  to  avoid  "impulse" 
buying;  to  investigate  all  possibilities  before  buying  any  piece,  of  equip- 
ment; to  avoid  bargains  unless  there  is  use  for  them;  to  know  and  iisc  speci- 
fications in  buying  articles;  to  develop  sales  resistance;  to  examine  each 
article  before  purchasing;  to  report  guaranteed  things  when  unsatisfactory. 

Education  along  the  line  of  consumer  cooperatives  was  begun  in  Weber 
County,  Utah,  where  extension  agents  assisted  in  an  advisory  and  oducational 
capacity  in  forming  a  health  cooperative  for  .the  county  which  began  func- 
tioning late  in  1937  with  dental  service  only..  This  enterprise  was  based 
on  surveys  showing  that  dental  service  was  greatly  needed,  and  that  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  families  in  the  county  were  getting  dental  care.   The 
cooperative  contract  calls  for  payment  of  $35  per  family  for  life  membership, 
plus  $20  a  year  for  a  family  of  5  or  less  and  $2  extra  for  each  individual 
in  addition  to  5  members.   During  the  first  week  of  operation  of  this  cooper- 
ative, 52  farm  people  received  dental  treatment. 

Home  demonstration  clubs  in  West  Virginia  ventured  successfully  in 
the  field  of  cooperative  buying  of  household  necessities.   The  clubs  in  17 
counties  bought  cooperatively  garden  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  shrubbery,  screen 
wire,  baby  chicks,  sugar,  beans,  vanilla,  gelatin,  weaving  materials, 
leather  for  glovemaking,  blankets,  muslin,  yarn,  songbooks.  Although  only 
a,  part  reported  the  savings  made,  the  total  for  those  reporting  was  ..almost 
$1,000.   .  ...  /■'.'..,: 

Thus  the  extension  program  is  helping  to  arouse  interest  in  consumer 
education.   It  is  stimul ating  individuals  to  accumulate  a  fund  of  specific 
consumer  information  .with  t he  result  that  rural  families  are  developing 
better  standards  for  selection  when  .buying  food,  clothing,  and  home  equipment. 


w 
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PROJECT  RESULTS 

Food  and  Nutrition. 

Better  living  for  the  farm  family  through  a  planned- food  supply, 
home-produced  insofar  as  possible,  has  been  a  well-defined  goal  of  nutri- 
tion specialists  for  some  years.   This  work,  having  two  specific  objectives-- 
to  improve  health  and  to  reduce  cash  expenditures — made. real  progress  in 
1937.   There. were  197,659  families  who  planned,  produced,  and  preserved 'the' 
home  food  supply  according  to  health  needs;  3  percent  more  than  in  1936. 
Most  of  the  food-supply  demonstrators  who  were  enrolled  in  this  project  found 
on  analyzing  their  records  that  they  needed  to  use  more  milk,  vegetables, 
and  fruits  to  "bring  their  family  food  supply  up  to  recommended  standards. 
Wide  publicity  was  given  to  their  experience,  thus  educating  others. 

Wherever  the  idea  of  the  planned  food  supply  is  adopted  there  is  in- 
creased interest  in  preservation  of  food  and  storage  facilities.  In  1937 
there  was  an  increase  of  36  percent  in  the  number  of  families  following  ex- 
tension recommendations  for  storage  of  food- as  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  while  the  value  of  products  canned  or  preserved  "by  these  families  work- 
ing under  extension  guidance  was  $18,746,358. 

Consistent  efforts  to  relate  the  extension  nutrition  program  to  speci- 
fic health  needs  have  proved  effective,  although  it  sometimes  takes  years 
"before  worth-while  results  are  apparent.   For  instance,  public  health  ser- 
vices in  Arkansas  reported  a  74  percent  decline  in  mortality  from  pellagra. 
In  Lee  County,  which  was  formerly  a  pellagra  county,  the  county  nurse  did 
not  find  a  single  case  of  this  deficiency  disease  in  1937.   She  attributes 
this  to  the  live-at-home  program  projected  "by  the  extension  service. 

Another  case  where  a  persistent  program  "brought  eventual  success 
occurred  in  Nevada.   The  "Keep  Growing"  demonstrations  in  nutrition  and 
health  for  school  children,  completed  its  fifteenth  year  in  1937.   Soon  after 
this  project  started  in  1923,  ultimate  goals  were  set  up  to  have  75  percent 
of  the  children  in  good  nutritional  condition  and  less  than  10  percent  in 
poor  nutritional  condition.  This  goal  has  now  "been  reached,  "but  it  took 
15  years  to  do  it.   In  addition  to  concentrated  effort  on  the  part  of  home 
demonstration  workers,  local  leaders,  Nevada's  lone  health  nurse,  teachers, 
parents,  and  the  children  themselves,  cooperators  in  this  project  included 
physicians,  dentists,  and  organizations  concerned  with  public  welfare.  From 
800  children  in  8  communities  when  the  demonstration  was  initiated,  the  proj- 
ect grew  to  include  more  than  2,800  children  in  73  communities  in  1937.   The 
demonstration  has  "been  reorganized  and  will  "be  continued.   The  State  leader 
of  Nevada  reports:   "'Keep  Growing'  demonstrations  have  carried  over  into 
the  homes  and  have  hecome  a  part  of  family  living  hah  its.  As  a  result  young 
children  are  entering  school"  today  in  much  "better  condition  than  did  their 
older  "brothers  and  sisters,  6,  10,  15  years  ago.  There  is  a  general  interest 
throughout  the  State  in  'Positive  Health'  as  a  family  and  community 
responsibility. " 
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Clinics  for  preschool  children  are  increasing  in  rural  areas  since 
additional  funds  for  maternal  and  child  health  are  available  in  a  number  of 
States  through  the  Social  Security  Act.  Extension  nutritionists  have  "been 
alert  to  this  opportunity  to  join  forces  with  doctors 'and  nurses,  in  these 
clinics.  For  instance,  the  preschool  clinics  in  Maine  are  closely  related 
to  the  extension  nutrition  program — Happy,  Healthy,  Growing  Children.   The 
nutrition  specialist  reports  "One  hundred  five  clinics  were  held  with  2,300 
children  examined  and  1,531  mothers  interviewed.   The  cooperation  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  has  made  possible  the  services  of  a  physician  and 
nurse  at  these  clinics-   The  nutrition  specialist  or  home  demonstration  agent 
is  always  present  to  advise  mothers  regarding  nutritional  needs  of  children. 
These  clinics  serve  as  a  practical  approach  to  the  foods  program,  as  they 
make  farm  parents  more  conscious  of  dietary  deficiencies  and  more  anxious 
to  correct  them.   They  serve  to  interest  people  in  canning  and  storing  an 
adequate  food  supply  for  the  long  winter  months." 

A  large  part  of  the  nutrition  program  is  concerned  with  getting  rural 
people  to  acquire  "better  eating  habits  and  planning  their  daily  meals  with 
respect  to  health  requirements.   Teaching  in  this  field  is  sometimes 
indirect.   The  approach  may  "be  through  the  home-packed  lunch.   In  1937, 
159,000  families  improved  the  lunches  packed  at  home.   In  some  cases  the 
teaching  approach  -is  through  community  meals.  An  illustration  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  type  of  approach  comes  from  Ma,ine,  where  11  years  of  work 
on  community  meals  were  completed  in  1937.   Their  goal  "to  have  well-balanced 
meals  served  at  a  majority  of  extension  meetings  as  well  as  community  meet- 
ings" has  now  "been  reached.  This  work  has  "been  stimulated  through  the  years 
"by  conducting  it  in  contest  form.   It  has  "been  called  the  "Square  Meals  for 
Health"  project.   The  nutrition  specialist  reports:   "Meals  served  in  homes 
have  "been  affected  "by  the  project  in  the  same  way  as  community  meals.   In- 
stead of  a  number  of  starchy  foods  and  many  desserts,  community  and  home 
meals  in  1937  have  "better  balanced  meals  with  a  reduced  amount  of  starches 
and  sugars  and  with  a  greater  abundance  of  whole  grains,  vegetables,  milk, 
and  fruits." 

That  farm  families  in  large  numbers  are  being  led  by  various  teaching 
methods  to  improve  their  eating  habits  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  approx- 
imately 349,000  families  served  better  balanced  meals  in  1937  as  a  result  of 
the  extension  program. 

Clothing. 

The  amount  of  estimated  savings  due  to  the  1937  clothing  program  for 
adults  was  $1,975,184.   This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  large  numbers  of 
homemakers  carrying  on  clothing  construction.  For  instance,  in  New  Hampshire 
the  average  cost  of  new  coats  for  adults  made  by  the  women  in  extension  coat 
schools  was  $6.80,  the  savings  in  many  cases  being "as  high  as . $20  per  coat. 
Even  though  1937  incomes  were  higher,  more  women  were  enrolled  in  extension 
dressmaking  and  coat-making  groups  than  in  1936.   Interest  was  keen  in 
consumer  information  on  fabrics  and  on  ready-made  clothing  for  men  and  boys 
as  well  as  for  women  and  girls.   There  were  152,339  families  who  followed 
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clothes-buying  recommendations,  43  percent  more  than  in  1936.  Most  States 
included  clothing  buymanship  work  in  home  demonstration  groups.   One  Penn- 
sylvania group  studied  how  to  "buy  men's  and  "boy's  suits,  overcoats,  and 
sweaters.  Men,  too,  showed  interest  in  consumer  education,  in  a  number  of 
discussions  which  took  place  at  meetings  of  men  and  women  on  such  topics  as 
"Better  Buying  of  Men's  Shirts."   In  California  one  agent  gave  a  demonstra- 
tion at  a  Rotary  Club  on  "Your  money's  work  in  men's  clothing."   The  men 
were  given  samples  of  fabrics  used  in  men's  wear  with  textile  identifica- 
tion lists.   They  were  shown  how  to  distinguish  wool  from  ether  fabrics  by 
lighting  a  match  and  burning  the  samples. 

Extension  clothing  programs  are  expanding  to  include  a  consideration 
of  clothing  needs  of  all  family  members.   Illustrations  are  cited  here  from 
two  States:   In  Oklahoma  the  "family  approach"  in  the  clothing  program  took 
the  form  of  a  new  demonstration  on  "Clothing  the  Family, "  which  included 
family  wardrobe  planning,  the  setting  up  of  a  clothing  budget,  and  the  keep- 
ing of  accounts.   Twenty-four  demonstrators  from  nine  counties  enrolled  for 
their  first  year' s  work,  under  direct  supervision  of  the  agent  or  specialist. 
In  Vermont  effort  was  made  to  have  educational  work  in  clothing  for  every 
age  group  as  follows: 

a.  Mothers-to-be  -  clothing  kits. 

b.  Infants  -  clothing  kits.  (Clothing  kits  include 

c.  Pre- school  children  -  clothing  kits.         (  traveling  exhibits 

d.  Junior  girls  (6-10)  -  clothing  kits.         (  and  patterns.) 

e.  Girls,  12-20  -  4-H  clothing  program. 

f.  The  average  woman  -  adult  clothing  program. 
—     g.  The  whole  family  -  clothing  accounts. 

Remodeling  and  renovation  of  clothing  continued  to  be  a  need  in  rural 
families;  213,359  families  took  advantage  of  extension  help  with  this  in 
1937,  an  increase  of  13.7  percent  over  1936. 

Home  management . 

Rural  homemakers  indicated  increased  interest  in  studying  the 
"business  of  homemaking."  This  report  from  the  home  management  specialist 
of  Alabama  is  typical  of  many  others:   "Homemakers  are  thinking  more  and 
more  of  the  business  aspects  of  their  job.   They  are  using  daily  and  weekly 
schedules  of  work,  arranging  equipment  to  save  time  and  energy,  studying 
buying  habits.   This  year  there  has  been  keen  interest  in  having  a  'business 
center1  in  the  home.   Suggestions  and  plans  for  building  such  a  center  have 
been  available  from  the  State  office." 

Home  management  specialists  continue  to  find  that  one  good  means  of 
stimulating  interest  in  family  financial  planning  is  through  keeping  home 
accounts.   The  number  of  families  keeping  accotints  as  a  result  of  extension 
work  is  increasing  each  year  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 
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Families  keeping  accounts  ■ 

1933  .  .  ■ 18,035 

1934  .  .  .  ,. 20,035 

1935 25,581 

1936 29,758 

1937 •.  32,421 

As  indicated  above,  1937  compared  with  1933  shows  a  79  percent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  families  keeping  home  accounts.   The  main  purpose 
in  encouraging  families  to  keep  records  is  that  they  may  "be  guided  through 
their  own  experiences  to  do  better  planning  and  wiser  spending.  .Families 
are  increasingly  willing  to  follow  this  practice  when  they  are  convinced  that 
their  records  are  a  means  to  an  end,  a  useful  tool  helpful  in  achieving 
.more  satisfactory  living.  Probably  one  of  the  most  important  results  of 
account  keeping  to  farm  families  is  the  revelation  that  the  home  produced 
food  consumed  by  the  family  has  a  relatively  high  value  in  dollars  and  cents. 
As  a  consequence  many  families  are  providing  from  the  home  farm,  in  consid- 
erably increased  amounts,  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  dairy,  poultry, 
and  meat  products. 

Ten  years  ago  17  Illinois  homemakers  started  to  keep  home  accounts. 
In  1937  the  group  had  grown  to  more  than  1,000  families  who  through  keeping 
accurate  records  have  been  enabled  to  plan  and  realize  such  long-time  goals 
as  owning  their  homes,  carrying  more  insurance,  having  their  places  wired 
for  electricity,  educating  their  children.   In  1937,  350  new  account  keepers 
were  enrolled  in  Illinois.  When  asked  to  list  long-time  and  short-time  goals, 
the  plan  most  frequently  listed  was  for  new  furnishings  and  equipment  for  the 
home.  Nearly  one- third  of  the  tenants  in  this  group,  60  families,  have  as 
their  goal  to  own  their  own  homes. 

Stories  such  as  these  from  account  keepers  themselves  are  typical : 
A  Washington  homemaker  reported  reducing  her  grocery  bill  for  two  people  from 
$42  to  $28  per  month  through  better  planning  brought  about  by  keeping  accounts 
Her  enthusiasm  was  so  great  that  she  gave  five  account  books  to  relatives 
for  Christmas.  A  West  Virginia  woman  thought  that  she  could  not  continue  to 
sell  products  through  the  Home  Industries  Shop  but  found  on  keeping  records 
that  this  was  her  best  source  of  income.   An  Oklahoma  woman  says:   "Keeping 
home  accounts  has  been  a  means  of  correction  of  many  household  errors.   It 
has  shown  me  first  just  how  much  the  farm  contributes  toward  keeping  the 
family.   I  had  no  idea  the  home  used  so  much  of  what  we  raised  until  I  began 
keeping  books.   I  have  never  before  enjoyed  living  on  a  farm  but  the  keeping 
of  accounts  has  given  me  a  clearer  view  and  greater  appreciation  of  farm 
life  and  its  advantages." 

The  Farm  Family  Outlook  continued  for  the  fourth  year  as  a  part  of 
the  Agricultural  Outlook  Conference  in  Washington.  Home  Economics  extension 
workers,  representatives  from  35  States,  attended  this  conference  in  1937. 
As  a  result  the  National  Farm  Family  Living  Outlook  was  adapted  to  the  in- 
dividual States  and  incorporated  in  home  demonstration  programs.   Three 
typical  examples  of  how  this  was  done  are  given  here:   In  South  Carolina 
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the  home  management  specialist,  assisted  "by  the  nutrition,  clothing,  and 
poultry  specialists,  prepared  the  Farm  Family  Living  Outlook  for  the  State. 
Points  stressed  were  "better  planning,  better  spending,  "better  housing, 
better  health,  more  and  varied  garden  products,  the  family  cow,  and  poultry 
flock.   In  West  Virginia,  Oi.it look  material  was  analyzed  and  adapted  to  needs 
of  the  State.  As  a  result,  home  demonstration  programs  were  adjusted  to 
include  the  following  phases: 

1.  Continued  promotion  of  food-production  programs. 

2.  Family  financial  planning. 

3.  Consumer  education. 

4.  Study  of  cooperatives. 

5.  Rural  electrification. 

Some  States  are  training  local  leaders  to  spread  Outlook  information. 
For  instance,  ITebra.ska  prepared  a  Farm  Family  Outlook  circular  and  then 
trained  two  leaders  in  each  home  demonstration  club  to  present  the  material 
to  their  local  clubs.   This  method  was  largely  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
some  9,700  Nebraska  families  used  economic  information  to  improve  family 
living. 

As  a  part  of  the  business  of  homemaking  women  are  studying  legal  pro- 
cedures which  affect  the  home,  such  as  types  of  insurance,  mortgages,  wills. 
Arkansas  homemakers  in  more  than  1,800  home  demonstration  clubs  studied 
"Taxation  and  Government."   In  Michigan  the  discussion  of  Legal  Phases  was 
a  most  popular  topic.   It  interested  both  men  and  women  and  resulted  in  1,464 
deeds  and  mortgages  recorded  and  abstracts  brought  up  to  date. 

Farm  families  continued  to  learn  how  to  manage  their  homes  better, 
not  only  through  better  money  management  but  through  improved  kitchen 
arrangement,  better  laundry  methods,  time  management,  and  more  efficient  use 
of  equipment.  The  results  of  research  in  Oregon  and  Washington  on  suitable 
heights  for  working  surfaces  have  been  applied  by  extension  workers  in 
kitchen- improvement  work,  and  in  thousands  of  cases  each  individual  homemaker 
has  applied  this  information  by  adjusting  the  working  surfaces  in  her  own 
home  to  the  correct  height  for  her  stature  and  build.   Ninety-three  thousand 
kitchens  were  rearranged  or  improved  for  convenience  in  1937,  an  increase  of 
19  percent  over  1936.   In  almost  every  home  demonstration  agent's  report  one 
finds  stories  of  how  farm  families  have  changed  family  living  by  improving 
their  kitchens,  oftentimes  at  very  small  cost. 

4-H  club  girls  as  well  as  their  mothers  have  been  studying  their  own 
managerial  problems  through  home  management  and  home  efficiency  clubs. 
Iowa's  program,  for  instance,  includes  efficiency  in  kitchen  tasks,  money 
management,  and  living  together  in  the  family. 

Better  arrangement  and  better  use  of  equipment  is  always  correlated 
with  better  time  management  and  as  a  result  73,000  women,  an  increase  of 
9  percent  over  1936,  reported  increased  time  for  rest  and  leisure,  due  to 
the  home  management  program. 
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House  furnishings. 

An  objective  in  this  phase  of  home  demonstration  work  is  to  encourage 
farm  families  to  create  finer,  happier  home  relationships  through  more  com- 
f or table,  more  convenient,  and  more  beautiful  home  surroundings.   This  in- 
cludes helping  individuals  develop  new  appreciations  of  beauty  as  well  as 
new  skills  and  abilities.   Guidance  in  living-room  improvement  continued  to 
be  asked  for  by  rural  families,  and  extension  workers  helped  homemakers  to 
analyze  their  living  rooms  with  respect  to  the  comfort  and  needs  of  each 
family  member.  Work  in  bedroom  improvement  has  increased,  and  in  many  cases 
the  first  change  made  is  the  addition  of  a  clothes  closet.   In  Michigan  the 
project,  "Making  the  House  Homelike  without  Cost,"  attracted  an  enrollment 
of  2,974  women  in  15  counties.   Before  the  furniture  was  rearranged,  20,390 
unnecessary  articles  were  removed.   On  an  average  each  homemaker  enrolled 
in  this  project  made  1  rug,  eliminated  7  unnecessary  articles,  made  2  new 
color  combinations  in  rooms,  rearranged  2  rooms,  and  refinished  walls  and 
woodwork  in  1  room. 

There  is  keen  interest  on  the  part  of  homemakers  in  making  of  slip 
covers,  in  re-upholstering  chairs  and  sofas,  and  in  refinishing  all  types  of 
furniture.   In  1937  150,273  families  followed  extension  recommendations  in 
repairing,  remodeling,  and  refinishing  furniture,  an  increase  of  7  percent 
over  the  1936  number;  while  there  were  140,-974  farm  families  in  1937  helped 
by  extension  workers  in  the  rearrangement  of  rooms,  an  increase  over  the 
1936  figures  of  approximately  20  percent. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  revival  of  handicraft  work 
in  extension  groups,  especially  in  the  making  of  furnishings  and  accessories 
in  room- improvement  work,  such  as  rugs,  table  covers,  chair  seats,  and  in 
some  cases,  small  pieces  of  furniture.  For  instance,  Iowa's  home-furnishing 
project  included  instruction  in  3  crafts.  In  1937  111,137  families  followed 
extension  recommendations  regarding  handicraft,  an  increase  of  approximately 
40  percent  over  the  number  for  1935. 

In  many  of  the  Southern  States,  making  mattresses  at  home  is  a  newly 
acquired  accomplishment  of  farm  people.   The  State  leader  of  Tennessee  says: 
"In  the  cotton  section  of  our  State,  it  is  practical  to  make  mattresses  at 
home.   The  cost  runs  about  $5  for  ticking,  thread,  and  tufts.  Fifty  pounds 
of  cotton  at  3  cents  per  pound  equals  $4.   By  using  3-ounce  ticking  and  good 
white  cotton,  a  mattress,  the  total  cost  of  which  is  $7  is  as  good  as  any 
$20  mattress  on  the  market."   This  story  from  a  home  demonstration  agent's 
report  in  Tennessee  is  an  indication  of  interest  in  this  project:  "'The 
Liberty  Club'  met  with  12  members  present.   It  was  a  cold,  snowy  day;  one 
farmer  and  his  wife  came  4  miles  on  a  wagon.   The  farmer  and  his  wife  who 
furnished  the  material  for  the  mattress  demonstration  said:  'We  have  been 
married  24  years.  We  have  five  children.   This  is  our  first  mattress.  We 
have  been  using  straw  beds  but  plan  to  make  one  or  two  mattresses  each  year 
until  we  have  one  for  each  of  our  beds.   The  mattress  cost  only  $3  besides 
the  50  pounds  of  cotton  which  we  produced  on  our  farm." 
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While  major  emphasis  in  the  field  of  house  furnishings  is  always 
placed  on  making  suitable  use  of  materials  on  hand,  extension  help  is  also 
given  in  wise  selection  of  new  furnishings.   The  housing  specialist  of  New 
York  says:   "A  greater  effort  will  he  made  to  reach  young  adults  "between  the 
ages  of  25  and  35  with  the  project,  "Buying  Household  Furnishings."  loung 
married  people,  usually  on  low  incomes,  are  the  ones  who  purchase  household 
furnishings  in  large  quantities." 

Programs  at  camps,  at  short  courses,  and  at  Farm  and  Home  Weeks,  in- 
cluded discussions  such  as  these:  Buying  Furniture  from  the  Homemaker' s 
Point  of  View;  Furniture  Design,  Construction  and  Finish;  Buying  Furniture 
for  Beauty  and  Comfort. 

In  1937,  162,315  families  improved  the  selection  of  household  furnish- 
ings, an  increase  of  approximately  18  percent  over  the  1936  figures. 

Parent  education  and  child  development . 

During  1937  there  were  full-time  parent-education  specialists  in  15 
States,  3  in  one  State,  2  in  another,  and  in  5  States  part-time  specialists. 
Twenty-five  States  have  specialists'  help  in  this  field.   This  does  not  give 
the  entire  picture,  for  each  State  through  its  home  demonstration  leaders, 
specialists,  and  agents  is  aiding  parents  to  solve  problems  concerned  with 
child  development.  Mrs.  Lydia  A.  Lynde  was  appointed  Federal  specialist  in 
parent  education  in  April  1937.  Mrs.  Lynde  summarizes  extension  work  in  this 
field  as  follows:   "When  this  program  first  started  in  extension,  like  all 
parent  education  it  was  'child  centered'  with  emphasis  on  the  rights  of  the 
child  as  well  as  on  good  hahits,  but  as  understanding  of  the  child  and  parent - 
child  relationships  grew,  emphasis  was  shifted  to  include  the  entire  family 
and  even  such  community  life  as  directly  affects  family  relationships.  Dur- 
ing 1937  consideration  of  the  family  as  revolving  around  the  child  has 
shifted  to  the  consideration  of  the  family  revolving  around  the  parents  with 
the  "belief  that  if  parents  are  well  adjusted  and  aware  of  the  influence  of 
daily  experiences  upon  themselves  and  their  children,  family  relationships 
that  develop  for  each  individual  will  be  more  wholesome. 

"Parent  education  is  now  'education  for  parenthood  and  family  living.' 
This  shows  in  the  gradual  shift  in  specialist  titles  in  the  many  States. 
There  is  in  many  instances  the  change  to  ' specialist  in  family  life'  or  the 
addition  of  'family  relationships'  to  the  title." 

Improving  home  grounds. 

The  year's  accomplishments  in  home  grounds  improvement  read  like  a 
colorful  chapter  in  a  continued  story,  since  most  of  the  States  have  the  work 
organized  on  a  long-time  "basis  with  the  extension  specialists  and  agents 
helping  families  to  set  up  a  3-5-year  plan.   In  Wyoming,  for  instance,  yard 
improvement  plans  on  a  reclamation  project  "began  in  1927,  and  a  home  beaut i- 
fication  club  of  10  members,  organized  in  1932,  has  increased  to  50  members, 
who  have  started  lawns,  shelterbelts,  small  fruits,  and  fruit  trees.   This 
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group  holds  a  tour  for  native  shrub  gathering  each  year.   The  State  leader 
says:   "Many  cooperators  in  this  State  move  on  to  raw  lands,  make  a  plan  for 
planting  the  grounds,  and  make  strides  each  year  towards  completing  these 
plans."  A  few  typical  examples  follow  showing  how  educational  work  is  car- 
ried on  in  this  field.   In  Puerto  Rico  "beautifying  of  home  grounds  was  a 
popular  demonstration,  with  landscaping  plans  made  for  15  newly  "built  farm 
homes.  Drives,  walks,  and  natural  fences  were  constructed  around  80  homes. 

A  Delaware  home  demonstration  agent  in  beginning  her  work  in  the  county 
was  dismayed  by  the  lack  of  beauty  around  rural  homes.  Upon  investigation 
she  found  that  while  many  of  the  homes  were  occupied  by  tenants  they  were 
living  on  the  same  places  from  3  to  15  years.   She  created  interest  throughout 
the  county  through  a  yard  "beaut  if  i cat  ion  contest,  developed  a  score  card, 
obtained  prizes,  and  arranged  a  landscaping  school.   Interest  spread  and  dur- 
ing the  year  80  families  planted  1,500  evergreens  and  flowering  shrubs  and 
184  shade  trees.  ■ 

A  home  demonstration  agent  in  Hew  Hampshire  told  of  establishing  a 
new  landscape  demonstration  each  year  for  the  past  3  years.   The  idea  is  to 
use  a  different  type  home  in  each  case  so  that  a  tour  bo   all  of  these  homes 
will  bring  out  a  variety  of  points  in  landscaping.   Two  extension  specialists 
in  Ohio  conduct  a  newspaper  column  called  "The  Weekly  Garden  Clinic."   This 
is  made  ujj  of  answers  to  questions  asked  through  the  week  and  is  "being  used 
regularly  by  a  number  of  daily  papers  in  the  State.   These  specialists 
report:   "Judging  from  the  correspondence  which  result  from  this  column  we 
are  reaching  through  this  medium  a  group  considerably  lower  in  intellectual 
level  than  those  normally  reached  by  extension  programs.   It  might  be  said 
that  this  column  is  reaching  the  'lower  one-fifth.'" 

State-wide  interest  in  a  Home  Beaut  if icat ion  program  is  growing  in 
North  Carolina  with  home  demonstration  club  women' becoming  conscious  of  the 
appearance  of  their  home  grounds,  of  highways,  parks,  vacant  lots,  communi- 
ties and  villages.   These  goals,  which  are  within  reach  of  large  numbers  of 
families,  have  "been  given  State-wide  publicity: 

1.  livery  home,  clean,  orderly,  with  fences  and  outbuildings  repaired 
and  machinery  under  shelter. 

2.  Every  home  underpinned  with  solid  foundations,  lattice,  and  vine- 
covered  wire. 

3.  livery  home  "Tied  to  the  Ground"  with  native  shrubbery. 

4.  Nursery  rows  for  propagation  of  shrubs  in  each  garden. 

5.  Plant  exchanges  in  each  county. 

6.  At  least  one  native  shrub  planted  in  each  yard,  dogwood,  crah 
apple,  or  cedar. 

7.  Removal  of  signs  and  dump  heaps  on  farm  owned  by  a  club  member. 
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3.   "Clean-up,  Paint -up,  Improve  the  home  in  some  way  each  month 
with  what  you  have  on  hand." 

9.   "Leave  your  Bit  of  the  World  More  Beautiful." 

That  contests,  campaigns  and  tours,  such  as  described  ahove,  are  ef- 
fective is  shown  by  the  fact  that  more  than  116,000  homes  throughout  the 
United  States  followed  extension  recommendations  during  1937  regarding  plant- 
ing of  shrubbery  and  trees.  This  is  an  increase  of  approximately  25  percent 
over  1936. 


ENRICHMEM!  OF  LIVING 

Much  of  the  project  work  in  home  demonstration  clubs  in  itself  con- 
tributes to  enriching  life,  opening  new  fields  of  interest,  and  providing 
an  outlet  for  creative  ability  in  making  attractive  clothing  and  house  fur- 
nishings, in  arranging  comfortable  and  colorful  rooms,  and  in  preparation 
of  meals.   There  are  many  opportunities  for  the  individual  to  discover  her 
own  abilities  and  to  receive  training  in  leisure-time  pursuits.   Chorus 
singing  is  an  example.   In  Indiana  there  were  70  choruses  with  a  "Song-of- 
the  Month"  program  used  throughout  the  State,  each  home  demonstration  club 
learning  to  sing  a  given  song  each  month. 

In  Iowa  every  county  home  demonstration  organization  carried  the  State 
extension  music  course,  "Marching  Through  History,"  as  a  subproject;  45 
counties  have  farm  women's  choruses;  500  women's  voices  were  heard  in  an 
adult  chorus  at  the  annual  4-H  Girls'  Convention  Festival. 

In  a  Massachusetts  county  "The  Festival  of  the  Seasons"  was  attended 
by  1,200  men,  women,  and  children.   The  audience  participated  in  the  singing 
of  folk  songs  while  watching  the  colorful  stage  on  which  the  songs  were 
dramatized, or  dances  "by  a  cast  of  139  adults  and  young  people. 

Newer  books  are  made  available  to  farm  families  through  such  plans 
as  New  Hampshire  has  in  its  "Self  Improvement  Reading  Course."   The  Public 
Library  Commission  has  made  sets  of  books  available  to  each  home  demonstra- 
tion agent.   These  are  kept  in  circulation  among  rural  families.  Eight  hundred 
sixty-seven  were  enrolled  in  the  Reading  Course  in  1937  and  427  report  having 
read  at  least  six  books. 

Parm  women' s  camps  and  short  courses  sponsored  by  the  Extension  Ser- 
vice also  contributed  to  enriched  living,  affording  through  a  varied  program 
a  chance  for  refreshment  of  spirit  and  a  new  outlook.  There  were  725  camps 
in  1937  attended  by  more  than  64,000  women. 

Rural  people  were  encouraged  to  take  part  in  dramatics,  and  in  some 
cases  to  write  plays,  as  was  done  in  Massachusetts  through  the  fourth  annual 
play-writing  contest.   This  was  open  to  all  Massachusetts  residents  over  16. 
No  prizes  were  offered,  thus  minimizing  the  competitive  element  and  emphas- 
izing the  creative  and  community- service  aspects.  Recognition  was  given  to 
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the  10  "best  plays,  the  3  "best  of  which  were  presented  at  Farm  and  Home  Week. 
Of  the  41  plays  submitted,  31  were  considered  good  enough  to  "be  included  in 
the  Play  Lending  Library.  Two  of  the  authors,  sold  their  plays  to  publishers, 
making  a  total  of  9  contest  plays  which  have  been  published  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  past  4  years'  contests. 

Not  only  do  homemakers  develop  in  themselves  new  appreciations  of 
music,  literature,  art,  and  nature  through  home  demonstration  work,  "but  they 
accomplish  much  in  the  way  of  community  service..'  They  look  beyond  their  own 
family  circle  to  help  the  community.  For  instance  in  South  Carolina,  three 
of  the  big  objectives  of  home  demonstration  clubs  have  been  the  establishing 
of  county  recreational  parks,  rural  libraries,  and  loan  funds.   The  library 
movement  has  been  almost  State-wide,  and  today  there  are  23  rural  libraries 
operating,  in  the  .counties.  Different  methods  have  been  used  in  securing 
these  library  facilities.   Some  are  provided  for  by  the  county  home  demon- 
stration councils  with  W. P. A.  assistance.   Others  are  sponsored  by  the  county 
council,  and  appropriations  from  county  funds  are  made  by  legislative  dele- 
gations.  Three  counties  have  voted  a  one-fourth  to  one  mill  tax,  and  a  goal 
for  the  future  is  to  get  a  small  tax  for  this  purpose  in  all  counties. 

Maine  and  Tennessee  are  among  the  States  where  practically  every  home 
demonstration  club,  in  the  State  carries  on  some  community  activity.   These 
include  building  and  equipping  of  clubhouses,  furnishing  clubrooms,  assisting 
the  local  school  with  the  hot  lunch,  improving  school  grounds,  improving 
local  cemeteries,  improving  library  facilities,  assisting  with  clinics,  and 
conducting  magazine  exchanges. 

Ella  Gardner,  extension  specialist  in  recreation,  says:   "It  is  dif- 
ficult to  measure  in  figures  the  most  important  results  of  the  recreation 
program.  Families  that  have  formed  an  orchestra,  enjoyed  games  or  books,  or 
planned  a  weekly  picnic  at  their  outdoor  fireplace;  boys  and  girls  who  have 
carved  buttons  and  belt  buckles,  put  on  plays  with  fine  color  and  sound  ef- 
fects, written  good  verses,  or  planned  successful  parties,  and  come  to  feel 
that  they  are  more  worth-while  beings  because  of  having  done  something  suc- 
cessfully; clubs  that  have  discussed  national  or  local  affairs  and  been  led 
to  take  action  in  their  own  behalf,  that  have  sung  or  read  or  played  or 
acted  together  for  their  mutual  enjoyment  and  enrichment — these  are  some  of 
the  really  significant,  though  untabulated,  results." 


LOCAL  LEADERS 

The  number  of  volunteer  local  leaders  in  home  demonstration  work  con- 
tinued to  increase,  198,518  women  serving  in  this  capacity  in  1937.  This  is 
an  increase  of  14  percent  over  1936  and  is  a  little  more  than  100  times  the 
number  of  county  home  demonstration  agents  and  assistant  agents.   New  Hamp- 
shire made  a  study  of  the  time  given  by  their  1,353  volunteer  local  leaders 
who  assisted  with  home  demonstration  work  in  1937  and  found  that  it  was 
equivalent  to  the  time  six  full-time  agents  would  give  to  field  work. 
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The  unique  system  of  local  leaders  was  summed  up  in  this  way  "by  a 
North  Carolina  extension  workers   "The  whole  plan  of  home  demonstration  in- 
struction is  predicated  on  the  development  of  leaders  who  multiply  the' home 
agents'  efforts  "by  carrying  on  demonstrations  in  their  own  clubs  or  "by  giving 
instruction  to  individual  neighbors." 

The  State  leader  of  Oklahoma  comments  as  follows  on  the  local  leader 
plan:   "Leadership  is  one  of  the  outstanding  developments  of  home  demonstra- 
tion work.   Through  this  experience  women  acquire  new  friends  and  extend 
their,  field  of  service." 

In  order  to  improve  leader  training,  the  food  specialist  in  Virginia 
observed  leaders  in  four  counties.   In  each  county  she  tried  to  see  a  typical 
situation — not  the  "best  or  the  worst,  to  learn  how  successful  local  leaders 
were  in  each  case.  Both  she  and  the  agent  checked  the  leader  according  to 
the  score  card  for  local  leaders  developed  by  the  nutrition  specialists. 
This  specialist  says:   "I  was  pleased  with  the  efficiency  of  these  leaders, 
the  way  they  included  important  points  in  their  demonstrations.  These  were 
four  of  the  most  important  days  for  me  during  the  year,  and  were  of  great 
help  in  guiding  me  in  leader-training  work." 

In  New  York  eight  summer- school  scholarships  at  Cornell  University 
were  granted  to  Home  Bureau  leaders  in  1937,  following  the  plan  in  vogue  for 
several  years.   The  women  chosen  to  receive  these  scholarships  were  selected 
"by  specialists,  agents,  and  State  leaders,  with  the  approval  of  the  director 
of  the  college  of  home  economics.   They  accepted  the  scholarships  with  the 
understanding  that  during  their  study  in  summer  school  each  would  follow  one 
phase  of  work  in  which  she  had  proved  herself  a  skillful  leader  and  upon 
their  return  will  each  give  30  days'  time  to  the  work  in  their  home  counties, 
for  which  they  will  receive  no  remuneration  except  travel  expenses  incurred 
in  carrying  out  the  work. 

Homemakers  in  increasing  numbers  are  willing  to  undertake  responsibil- 
ities of  volunteer  leaders  in  forwarding  the  extension  program  for  much  the 
same  reasons  as  were  given  by  a- group  of  women  in  a  South  Carolina  county: 
"We  appreciate  the  knowledge  gained  for  ourselves;  we  enjoy  the  fellowship 
at  leaders'  meetings,  and  we  are  happy  to  help  our  club  members." 


COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  PLANNING 

County  agricultural  planning  in  its  broadest  sense  means  planning  the 
farm  family  living  as  well  as  planning  agricultural  enterprises.   In  a  number 
of  States  farm  women  are  participating  actively  in  agricultural  planning 
activities.  A  few  examples  are  given  here: 

In  Mississippi  home  demonstration  agents  have  assisted  in  the  organi- 
zation of  county  committees  on  agricultural  policy  and  planning.   The  State 
president  of  the  home  demonstration  council  is  a  member  of  the  State  com- 
mittee and  each  county  council  president  is  a  member  of  the  county  committee. 
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The  State  leader  of  Mississippi  says i     "Many  of  the'  problems  listed  "by  men. 
and  women  members  of  these  committees  were  family  living  problems  including 
income,  health,  and. 'social  welfare.  The  objectives  .'of  .agricultural  planning 
will  be  the  "basis  of  community,  county,  and  State  home  demonstration  program." 

, In  Vermont  women' s  agricultural  policy  committees  in  each  county  are 
studying  under  the  guidance  of  the  extension  agricultural  economist  the 
county  situation  in  types  of  agriculture,  soil,  prooahle  economic  adjust- 
ments, population  trends,  problems  in  health,,  education,  and  recreation  facil- 
ities* It  is  expected  that  these  committees  will  eventually  coordinate 
their  activities  with  the  county  .policy  committees  of .;  farmers  "which  have 
been  at  work1  on  these  matters  for  2  years.  • 

In  Utah  a  10-day  State  conference  was  held  for  training  leaders  to 
function. in  county  and  community  agricultural  planning.  Approximately  90 
representative  men  and  women  from  all  sections  of  the  State  attended.  The 
central  theme  of  this  conference  was  better  living  possibilities  for  rural 
people  through  county  planning.  Topics  for  discussion,  included:  Planning, 
its  meaning  and  promise;:  relation  of  agricultural  resources  to  farm  income; 
meeting  the  problem  of  better  health  and  safety;  sound  farm  and  home  finance. 

The  State  leader  of  Utah  comments  as  follows:  "The  general  approach 
to  county  planning  begins  with  local  discussion  groups  to  determine  local 
needs.  .  Fact-finding  studies  and  inventories  are  to  be  made.  Effort  will  be 
made  to  promote  common  understanding  among  rural  people  concerning  the  values 
of  economic  planning  for  both  the  agricultural  industry  and  for  rural  home 
and  community  living." 

EARM  AND  HOME  UNIT  DEMONSTRATIONS 

.;;-    Earm  and  home  unit  demonstrations*  representing  a  new  trend  in  the 
South,  were  continued  in  a. number  of  Southern  States  and  started  in  others, 
The  underlying  principle  in  these  demonstrations  is  to  consider  the  whole 
farm  as  a  business  unit  made  up  of  the  various  crop  and  livestock  enter- 
prises;, to  consider  also  farm  family  living  in  relation  to  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  farm  business. 

■i..  In  contrast  to  the  former  practice  of  extension  specialist  approach- 
ing a:farm  or  farm  home  on  the  basis  of  a  single  enterprise,  the  farm  and 
•home  unit  demonstrations  represent  a  joint  undertaking  of  extension  special- 
ists, both  men  and  women,  to  assist  county  and  home  agents  in  carrying  on  a 
more  comprehensive  program.  These  demonstrations  entail  long-time  plans 
and  goals  set  up  by  each  farm  family,  recordkeeping,  and  periodic  visits 
by  extension  agents. 

In  Texas  this  Is  called  "The  Whole  Earm  Demonstration"  with  approxi- 
mately 500  farm  people  enrolled  and  making  progress.  Most  counties  set  up 
four  of  these  demonstrations.   In  Arkansas  12  demonstrations  were  started  in 
1937,  and  it  is  expected  that  ultimately  every  county  and  home  demonstration 
agent  in  the  State  will  be  trained  in  setting  up  these  demonstrations  with 
at  least  5  established  in  each  of  the  77  counties. 
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..COOPERATION  WITH  OTHER  AGENCIES' 

Home-  demonstration  workers  continued  to. work  closely 'with  agencies 
in  related  fields.  Work  with  health  agencies  increased,  and  in  the  case  of 
clinics,  home  demonstration  club  members .persuaded, parents  to  take  advantage 
of  the  service-  of  the  clinics,  provided  transportation  for  mothers' and 
children,  and  assisted  doctors  and  nurses  in  caring  for  clients.   In  several 
cases; home  demonstration  workers  took  the  initiative  in  arranging  clinics '•' 
for  immunizing  children  against  diphtheria, smallpox,  and  typhoid. 

The  State  leader  of  Missouri  says  t   " Clinics  for  adults  and  children 
held  in  cooperation  with  the  extension  program  made  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  health  of  the  State.  The  home  demonstration  clubs  have  taken  a  great 
deal  of  responsibility  in  initiating  or  forwarding  such  movements.   There 
has  been  such  excellent  cooperation  between  extension  agents,  club  members, 
school  authorities,  the  State  board  of  health,  and  local  health  agencies  ' 
that  more  -than  13,000  individuals,  most  of  them  school  children,  have  been 
immunized  at  a  minimum  cost."  New  York,  South  Carolina,  and  West  Virginia 
were  among  the  other  States  reporting  work  along  these  lines. 

In  New. York  the  person  in  charge  of  pneumonia  control  in  the  State 
department  of  health,  announced  that  the  State  had  discovered  in  the  Home 
Bureau  an  efficient  route  of  communicating  with  the  people.   Home  Bureaus 
in  14  counties  and  two  cities  sponsored  a  pneumonia-control  program  during 
the  fall  of  1937  with  Home  Bureaus  furnishing  local  leaders  who  were  trained 
by  doctors  and  nurses  and  then  repeated  this  work  in  their  communities.   This 
program  included  three  lessons:  What  is  pneumonia  and  why  is  it  a  public 
health  problem;  the  bedside  care  of  pneumonia  cases;  responsibility  of  the 
individual  and  the  community  toward  pneumonia  control. 

Owing  to  interest  stimulated  by  the  American  Society  for  Control  of 
Cancer  home  demonstration  clubs  in  many' States  are  cooperating  with  local 
medical  societies  in  educational  measures  for  cancer  control. 

Cooperation  with  E.S.A.  in  Wisconsin  is  typical  of  many  other  States. 
Extension  specialists  gave  subject-matter  assistance  to  14  home  supervisors 
of  the  E.S.A.   Copies  of  monthly  reports  of  home  supervisors  are  sent  to 
the  leader  of  home  demonstration  work.  These  supervisors  have  been  helpful 
in  revealing  and  in  meeting  needs  of  farm  families  in  lower- income  groups. 
Earm  Security  clients  are  encouraged  to  identify  themselves  with  their  local 
home  demonstration  and  4-H  club  groups  where  this  is  practical  and  possible. 

Typical  of  cooperation  with  N.Y.A.  was  the  situation  in  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  College  where  419  women  students  were  employed  throughout  the 
school  year  in  the  State  home  demonstration  leader's  office.   In  addition 
to  doing  clerical  work  and  assisting  in  the  mimeograph  room,  they  made  illus- 
trative material,  charts,  cut  patterns. 

Accounts  given  here  of  cooperation  with  W.P.A.  are  typical  of  many 
States.   In  South  Dakota  home  demonstration  agents  and  specialists  cooperated 
with  W.P.A  sewing-room i supervisors  by  giving  demonstrations  on  sewing  machines, 
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finishes,  and  patterns.  Extension  workers  gave  demonstrations  on  use  of 
products  furnished  to  the  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  such  as  apples, 
dry  skim  milk,  and  potato  flour.   In  Indiana  the  nutrition  specialist  con- 
ducted for  the  second  year  a  4-day  food  preservation  conference  for  30  17 .P. A. 
canning  instructors.   In  North  Dakota,  two  W.P.A..  centers  were  equipped  to 
reproduce  literature  in  Braille.  Extension  Service  furnished  some  30  "bul- 
letins and  circulars  on  home  economics  subjects  for  reproduction  in  Braille 
and  general  circulation  among  blind  persons  in  the  State. 

Since  home  economics  education  is  carried  on  throughout  Georgia  by 
vocational  home  economics  teachers,  by  home  supervisors  of  E.S.A.,  and  by 
extension  workers,  a  committee  of  county  representatives  of  each  agency  is 
at  work  to  develop  understanding  and  relationships  among  county  and  community 
workers.   The  State  staff  of  each  of  these  services  meets  quarterly  to  dis- 
cuss the  problems  and  objectives. 

Earm  family  interest  in  better  financial  planning  has  been  stimulated 
through  cooperation  with  the  Earm  Credit  Administration.  Extension  services 
in  19  States  cooperated  with  the  Division  of  Information  and  Extension  of 
the  Earrn  Credit  Administration  in  presenting  subject  matter  in  the  field  of 
credit  to  home  demonstration  agents  and  to  farm  women.   The  members  of  the 
Eamily  Credit  Section  of  the  Earm  Credit  Administration  presented  work  on 
credit  to  groups  of  farm  women  at  Farm  and  Home  Week  and  farm  women's  camps. 
Basic  principles  of  long-  and  short-term  credit  were  presented  at  these 
sessions.   In  nine  State  similar  subject  matter  was  presented  to  home  demon- 
stration agents.   In  five  of  these  States,  credit  from  the  family  point  of 
view  was  presented  at  a  joint  session  of  agricultural  and  home  economics 
extension  workers. 

A  summary  of  the  time  spent  by  Alabama  home  demonstration  agents  in 
relation  to  programs  of  other  agencies  gives  a  picture  of  the  type  of  coop- 
eration existing  in  many  States.   In  Alabama  three  home  demonstration  agents 
devoted  12  days  to  the  A. A. A.  program;  four  agents  devoted  11  days  to  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service;  15  agents  devoted  47  days  to  the  Earm  Security 
Administration;  23  home  demonstration  agents  devoted  178  days  to  Rural  Elec- 
trification; two  agents  devoted  13  days  to  T.V.A.  program;  6  agents  devoted  38 
days  to  the  W.P.A. ;  seven  agents  devoted  51  days  to  the  N.Y.A.;  nine  agents 
devoted  52  days  to  Social  Security,  Public  Health,  and  Children's  Bureau. 


SUPPLEMENTING  THE  INCOME 

A  number  of  markets,  largely  in  the  Southern  States,  organized  by 
homemakers,  continued  to  operate  successfully.   North  Carolina  has  40  markets 
with  a  membership  of  1,562.  Poultry  and  eggs  lead  all  other  products  in 
total  sales,  with  cooked  foods  in  second  place.   These  markets  were  open  1 
or  2  days  a  week,  and  the  sales  for  each  member  averaged  $216  for  the  year. 
In  South  Carolina  there  are  markets  in  27  counties  with  four  new  market 
buildings,  which  were  W.  P.  A.  projects.   These  buildings  cost  on  an  average 
$3,500.   In  the  Florence  market,  with  a  membership  of  93,  the  yearly  sales 
of  15  of  these  women  averaged  more  than  $500. 
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In  Tennessee  there  was  an  increased  number  of  curb  markets  with  the 
probability  that  these  will  be  organized  in  all  cities  of  5,000  or  more  pop- 
ulation. Florida  homemakers  turned  native  products  into  cash,  finding  that 
fancy  packages  of  honey,  citrus  marmalade,  preserves,  candy,  guava  jelly, 
and  canned  guavas  met  with  ready  sale  both  to  home  trade  and  tourists.   The 
■utilization  of  native  grasses  and  subtropical  foliage  and  berries  in  making 
wreaths  proved  worth  while  as  a  money  maker.   In  two  counties  Christmas 
wreaths  brought  the  largest  income  of  any  home  industry.   These  wreaths  were 
shipped  into  Northern  and  Midwestern  States. 

In  one  New  Hampshire  county  women  learned  to  make  and  market  Christ- 
mas wreaths  of  balsam,  white  cedar,  and  white  pine,  as  well  as  roping  of 
these  materials  in  50-foot  lengths.   They  marketed  these  through  a  coopera- 
tive association  formed  to  market  pulpwood  and  Christmas  trees.  A  single 
city  ordered  50,000  wreaths  and  10,000  feet  of  roping. 

In  addition  to  these  women  who  sell  through  regularly  organized  markets, 
ways  to  earn  have  been  opened  to  others  because  of  skills  acquired  through 
extension  teaching.   One  Virginia  woman  has  worked  up  a  profitable  business 
by  making  slip  covers  for  her  neighbors'  furniture.  Another  woman  in  the 
same  State  has  used  her  knowledge  of  re-upholstering  and  chair  reseating  to 
good  advantage.   Her  husband  had  a  warehouse  full  of  second-hand  furniture. 
She  decided  to  open  a  furniture  shop  and  refinished  many  pieces,  re-uphol- 
stered those  that  needed  it,  reseated  several  chairs,  and  is  selling  the 
furniture  at  a  good  price.  An  Arkansas  woman  paid  her  dentist's  bill  with 
home-made  quilt  s . 

An  Oklahoma  woman  learned  to  improve  a  bedroom  by  mailing  an  old  rocker 
into  a  comfortable  reading  chair,  fixing  over  a  discarded  desk,  and  building 
a  clothes  closet.   The  teacher  in  the  community  rented  the  room,  thus  adding 
to  the  income  of  that  family. 

Farm  families  who  cater  to  tourists  were  helped  through  extension 
work  to  improve  homes,  grounds,  and  food  service.   Some  families  market 
their  poultry  in  the  form  of  chicken  dinners.   In  a  Maryland  county  a  home 
demonstration  club  member,  who  runs  a  tourist  home,  has  a  well-stocked 
emergency  shelf  in  addition  to  keeping  15  to  30  dressed  chickens  on  hand  in 
the  refrigerator.   One  Sunday  she  served  a  party  of  40  who,  attracted  by 
her  sign,  stopped  and  asked  how  soon  they  could  be  served.  With  the  help  of 
one  other  person  she  halved  and  broiled  20  chickens  which  she  served  with 
potatoes  and  vegetables.   The  dessert  was  ice-cold  melon.   The  group  left 
her  $40  and  returned  twice  during  the  summer,  asking  for  a  repetition  of  that 
dinner . 

Still  other  homemakers  have  discovered  ingenious  ways  to  turn  farm 
resources  into  cash.  An  Arkansas  woman  supplied  a  greenhouse  with  moss  from 
her  farm;  20  pounds  at  10  cents  a  pound  each  week  for  4  months.  At  the 
maple  festival  in  a  New  York  county,  five  women  made  and  sold  maple  cream 
and  maple  sugar.   Their  financial  returns  during  2  days  of  the  festival  were 
more  than  $300.   These  women  had  worked  for  some  time  with  the  Extension 
Service,  had  learned  to  perfect  their  products  and  package  them  attractively. 
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Two  of  these  homemakers  had  a  further  opportunity  to  earn  when  a  large  store 
in  Rochester  agreed  to  handle  their  products  and  asked  them  to  come  into  the 
store  for  a  week  to  give  demonstrations  in  the  making  of  maple  products. 


REACHING  BEYOND  THE  ORGANIZED  GROUP 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  a  million  homemakers  who  were  not  members 
of  home  demonstration  clubs  were  influenced  by  the  extension  program  in  1937. 
Some  of  the  methods  used  to  accomplish  this  were  as  follows: 

In  Texas  "Expansion  Committees"  were-  appointed  as  a  part  of  county  and 
community  organizations.   These  committees  conducted  a  campaign  for  "an 
abundant  food  supply  for  every  farm  family."   They  held  three  or  more  edu- 
cational events  relating  to  foods  in  each  community,  such  as  (a)  cooking 
school,  (b)  a  tour  to  food  demonstrators  of  other  years,  (c)  a  food  preserva- 
tion school.   The  plan  to  groom  demonstrators  of  former  years  so  that  they 
might  be  visited,  became  part  of  a  general  movement  which  brought  satisfactory 
results.   In  14  counties  260  demonstrators  opened  their  homes  to  visitors. 
There  were  about  3,200  visitors,  approximately  one-third  of  whom  were  nonclub 
members.   Two  hundred  and  sixty  demonstrators  who  opened  their  homes  were 
honored  with  special  recognition  services  at  the  annual  short  course  at  the 
Texas  State  College  for  Women. 

A  "Good  Neighbor"  policy  is  in  operation  in  Texas  whereby  each  home 
demonstration  club  member  is  asked  to  reach  a  certain  number  of  nonmembers. 
In  the  campaign  described  above  each  4-H  girl  was  asked  to  be  a  "good  neighbor" 
by  helping  at  least  two  people  on  food-production  problems. 

Circular  letters  continue  to  serve  large  numbers  who  are  not  members 
of  organized  groups,  especially  mothers  of  young  children.   Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut  are  among  the  States  reporting  successful 
use  of  such  letters  in  1937. 

Each  home  demonstration  agent  in  Rhode  Island  included  in  her  goals 
for  the  year  reaching  100  younger  women  who  were  not  group  members.  This  was 
accomplished  through  organizing  small  groups  of  young  mothers  interested  in 
child  feeding  and  children' s  clothing. 

In  California  the  "neighborhood  leader"  plan,  initiated  several  years 
ago,  still  prevails  in  some  counties  in  certain  projects.   In  one  county  in 
1937  the  subject  presented  by  this  plan  was  "A  Lunch  from  Home."  Two  project 
leaders  from  each  unit  were  trained  by  the  agent.   They  in  turn  presented 
this  work  to  their  own  clubs,  asking  each  member  to  pass  the  work  on  to  three 
others.  Each  of  these  three  passed  the  work  on  to  one  other.   In  this  way 
269  persons  were  reached. 

Another  method  of  reaching  beyond  the  organized  groups  with  this  same 
problem  was  followed  in  Connecticut.   The  nutrition  specialist  appeared  before 
the  boys  and  girls  in  several  schools,  giving  a  demonstration  on  "Packing  the 
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School  Lunch",  emphasizing  the  relation  of  food  to  growth  and  health,  and 
showing  each  child  how  to  score  his  own  lunch  according  to  a  score  card  she 
had  developed. 

•Michigan  and, New  Jersey  are  among  the  States  that  have  organized  radio 
"listening  groups"  in  connection  with  parent  education  and  child  development 
programs.   New  Jersey  reports:   "For  one  series  of  three  broadcasts  on  'The 
New  Baby' ,  36  listening  groups  with  235  members  organized  voluntarily.   Group 
leaders  were  provided  with  a  copy  of  each  talk  and  group  members  with  dis- 
cussion sheets.   The  State  board  of  health  and  State  medical  society  cooperated. 
Physicians  and  nurses  participated  in  the  broadcasts  and  assisted  in  distribut- 
ing 10,000  copies  of  this  program.  More  than  1,600  individuals  expressed 
interest  in  this  series,  requesting  bulletins  offered.  While  this  figure  in- 
cluded 200  child-hygiene  nurses  and  physicians,  the  bulk  of  the  requests  came 
from  mothers,  fathers,  grandmothers,  and  grandfathers.  The  most  popular  talk 
of  the  three  was  the  one  entitled  'The  Baby's  Father.1" 


OUTLOOK 

Home  demonstration  work  is  enlarging  its  scope  year  by  year.   Super- 
visors, specialists,  and  agents  are  increasing  their  efforts  to  help  farm 
families  analyze  and  solve  larger  problems  in  family  life,  health,  housing, 
and  economics.   There  is  evidence  of  growing  confidence  in  this  educational 
movement  on  the  part  of  public  agencies  and  on  the  part  of  rural  people 
themselves.   The  outlook  is  encouraging. 
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